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136 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Essentials of Chemistry: Experimental, Descriptive, Theoretical. By Rurus 
Phillips Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1010. Pp. ix+421. $1.25. 

In harmony with the aim of most high-school chemistry-teaching in this country, 
the object of this book is to put the pupil in possession of the essential facts rather 
than to teach him how to investigate. Whether, in the high school, it is wise to 
sacrifice the teaching of scientific method for the teaching of chemical fact is a ques- 
tion which need not here concern us. 

The pupil is early introduced to atoms and molecules. Thus on p. 7 we read: 
"The spaces separating atoms are much greater than the atoms themselves. Lines 
drawn halfway between consecutive atoms of an element like hydrogen give a bound- 
ary and inclose what may be called the volume of the atom or the atomic volume 

By a law which we shall study a little later (chap, xlv), molecular volumes are the same 

for all gases. Each is twice the hydrogen-atom volume " Chemical formulae, 

which follow soon, are deliberately called symbols (p. 23). Whether or no this be a 
desirable change in nomenclature, it will cause confusion to those pupils who venture 
to extend their chemical reading. 

The book has eighty chapters, which run mainly in pairs, an experimental chapter 
on any topic being followed by a descriptive chapter. This is a good arrangement. 
That the author is no novice in teaching facts is shown by many other good arrange- 
ments, by his employment of several fonts of type, and by the numerous clear illustra- 
tions. "Properties of substances are usually tabulated, and may thus be easily 
memorized." In the experimental chapters many questions are set for answer in 
laboratory notebooks. Thus, typically, in experiment 39, the pupil, after burning 
magnesium in oxygen, is asked, "Ought the product of this combustion to weigh more 
or less than the original magnesium ? " No attempt is made to settle the question 
experimentally. Toward the end of the book time is apparently too short for any 
experiment, but the facts are given in seventeen uninterrupted descriptive chapters. 
The presentation is interesting and the information seems to be in general accurate, 
although occasionally loose statements are found, as on p. 251: "Carbonic acid is 
also used for bread-making, .... and is employed very extensively in the alkali 
manufacture, for example, in NaXCV'; and on p. 298: "Below 600° the iodin mole- 
cule has two atoms; above that, one atom." 

There is no doubt that the book will successfully meet the needs of many teachers; 
and the character of these needs, rather than the author, is largely to blame for what 
faults the book may possess. 

Progressive Problems in General Chemistry. By Charles Baskerville and 
W. L. Estabrooke. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1010. Pp. vi+243. 
This little book is a compilation of problems from such various sources as "col- 
lege examinations (American, European, and Australian), regents' examinations, 
College Entrance Examination Board papers, textbooks of all kinds," and from the 
various books on chemical calculations. It includes also many original problems. 
According to their subjects, the problems are distributed into fourteen chapters, 
some of which, nevertheless, remain sufficiently miscellaneous. The total number 
of problems (which, if the reviewer's arithmetic has successfully stood the strain, is 
2,497) "is sufficiently great to admit of the use of the book a number of years before 
solutions of the problems may be handed down from one class to another." In the 
compilation of this large number, one would expect evidence of haste. One finds it in the 



